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MUSIC IN THE MUSEUM 

From the earliest days of our planning for the activities of the 
Museum it has been expected that in time the right way would 
open for presenting here the sister art of Music—the most 
intimate and most elusive of the arts, and the one in which 
both primitive and sophisticated peoples are likely to express 
themselves spontaneously. The few experiments already tried, 
have proved that the people desire music and naturally expect 
to find it here. The short recitals of mechanically reproduced 
music, made possible through Mr. Edison’s generous gift, have 
been welcomed by our visitors, and have been particularly 
successful when a small attendance has insured the compara- 
tive quiet required to hear such records. 

The beauty of music in the Museum was most convincingly 
demonstrated recently, when the concert by fifty members of 
The New York Philharmonic Orchestra produced an effect 
which will never be forgotten by those who heard Mr. Stransky’s 
delightful program. These experiences have increased the desire 
to do something definite and constructive in the way of develop- 
ing in Cleveland a great popular love for music as a universal 
means of expression and enjoyment. 

The recent visit to Cleveland of Thomas Whitney Surette, 
who talked at the Museum on “Music as a Social Force,” 
showed that in him had been found the guide under whom 
these indefinite plans could be made effective. 

Mr. Surette has already brought to many of those who heard 
him talk here a new understanding of what music can mean as 
an upbuilding and spiritual force in a community—particularly 
in these times of stress when singing is becoming more and 
more encouraged and recognized as one of the most valuable 
means of creating and maintaining among our troops that 
morale upon which the success of an army so largely depends. 

The plans submitted by the Director for the development of 
definite musical activities at the Museum, and the installation 
of an appropriate organ, have been approved, providing this 
can be done through funds collected outside of the regular 
Museum budget, which is already arranged for the year. Friends 
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have already subscribed the larger part of the sum necessary 
; to carry the work forward until the summer of 1919; but the 
question of the organ still remains unsolved, although it is a 
very important part of the program, especially as it affects 
musical recitals for soldiers and sailors. This new work also 
makes more imperative than ever the need for a fine small 
grand piano, for which several appeals have already been made. 
Mr. Surette has been engaged to give about half of his time 
to the Museum for the coming year. He is to arrive in Cleve- 
land on May eighteenth, and the following tentative program 
has been prepared for talks and choral singing in the Museum 
Lecture Hall. These meetings are all to be free to the public, 
and any one who loves or wants to understand music is invited 
to attend. The first ten rows will be reserved for members and 
: their families, up to five minutes before the hour. 
: Saturday, May 18,3 p.m. Talk and Singing for Children 
: Sunday, May 19, 3 p.m. Singing of Patriotic Songs 
Sunday, May 19, 8 p.m. Interpretative Talk and Singing 
Wednesday, May 22, 8 p.m. Interpretative Talk and Singing 
Saturday, May 25, 3 p.m. Talk and Singing for Children 
z Sunday, May 26, 3 p.m. Singing of Patriotic Songs 
2 Sunday, May 26,8 p.m. Interpretative Talk and Singing 
: Wednesday, May 29, 8 p.m. Interpretative Talk and Singing 
Saturday, June 1,3 p.m. Talk and Singing for Children 
Sunday, June 2,3 p.m. Singing of Patriotic Songs 
Sunday, June 2,8 p.m. Interpretative Talk and Singing 
Wednesday, June 5,8 p.m. Interpretative Talk and Singing 
Saturday, June 8,3 p.m. Talk and Singing for Children 
Sunday, June 9, 3 p.m. Singing of Patriotic Songs 
Sunday, June 9,8 p.m. Interpretative Talk and Singing 
Mr, Surette is a lifelong student of music and has devoted 
himself especially to the interpretation of music to those who 
have not had a special musical education. He has been lecturer 
on music at Columbia and Oxford Universities, and has the 
faculty of presenting the broad cultural aspects of music as re- 
lated to life and the other arts. The need of music in war time, 
as solace and inspiration alike, is evident; and under Mr. Sur- 


ette’s inspired guidance Cleveland should become more alive to 
the power of music as a spiritual force in the community. 


The Museum offers this unique and important service freely 
to all who are interested. This preliminary series of talks will 
be followed by a continuous schedule commencing in Septem- 
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ber and running through the winter; but every member should 
realize the importance of the present opportunity and take full 
advantage of it for himself and his family, in order that the 
experiment may be inaugurated with an enthusiasm which 
will carry over to the early fall, and lead to a year’s activity 
which will pave the way for a broader and more widespread 
love of music throughout the city. 

Mr. Surette has prepared the following article for the 
Bulletin, which explains admirably his attitude. 


MUSIC IN THE ART MUSEUM 

BY THOMAS WHITNEY SURETTE 
Our recognition of the value of music as a means of educating and 
uplifting human beings has been slow. We have thought of it as a 
diversion, or as a higher kind of pleasure, rather than as a thing to be 
used seriously for specific purposes. Music study in conservatories or 
with private teachers has had for its chief object technical proficiency 
in playing or singing. Although we have spent millions on concerts and 
opera, those millions have been spent chiefly by and for the rich, or the 
well-to-do people of our communities. And while there is a fine 
idealism in this effort and this expenditure—and nowhere in the world 
is this idealism more manifest than here—the great mass of our people 
remain untouched. 

In other departments of art this is not the case. We offer without 
payment to all and sundry the chance to see great paintings and 
sculpture, and the thousands who pour through the doors of our 
Museums testify their appreciation of the opportunity. But Sunday 
afternoon concerts represent the limit of our progress in the direction 
of music. 

What are the possibilities for music in The Cleveland Museum of 
Art? First of all we might offer our people opportunities to sing 
together. Making music yourself is always better than having some- 
one else make it for you. And, although our powers of making music 
are necessarily limited, we can all sing, and there is plenty of fine, 
simple music for us to begin with. The first state of “being musical” 
is to sing. On the days when the Museum is free we might set apart 
a time when there would bechorus singing in the lecture hall; every- 
body who cared to come would be welcome. We should have to begin 
with unison songs—our own first, both traditional and patriotic; we 
could learn some of the great songs of France, England and our other 
allies. After a time a chorus might be formed that would be capable 
of singing in parts. If an organ were installed in the Museum this 
singing could occasionally take place in the Court with a larger body 
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of people. There is no doubt of the value of community singing such 
as this. It is a good thing for people who, perhaps, do not know each 
other, and who may be of different races, and of different conditions 
of life, to come together and join in creating by their own powers 
something beautiful, for it not only brings them into sympathy with 
each other, but it affords them a real contact with music itself. Too 
many of our musical experiences are purely passive. 

On days when there are large groups of children in the Museum 
there might be singing for them. Beautiful folk-tunes, patriotic and 
familiar airs might be taught to choruses of children. It is a well- 
known fact that children at the age of four or five are, with few 
exceptions, musical; it is obvious that the average American adult is 
only casually so—if at all. Between childhood and maturity the 
instinct for music goes to waste. The chief reason for this is that during 
those years young people are not kept in contact with good music; it 
is impossible to form by means of poor models a taste and a love for 
any art. And children prefer good songs to bad when they are given a 
fair chance to discriminate. 

To supplement this singing there should be, I think, lectures on 
music by means of which the same people who come to sing could be 
helped to understand great compositions. These lectures would be 
similar in character to those given on painting, etching, etc. The arts 
are all related together; they obey the same laws; they reflect the same 
dreams. The Museum is specially suited for such lectures, since a 
talk on a Beethoven symphony would be much illuminated if the 
lecturer had on the platform a piece of sculpture or a painting by 
means of which he could draw comparisons, and make analogies. The 
real difficulty that a long piece of music presents to a listener, is that 
of making sense of it as a whole. He hears short passages that he likes 
and understands, but he does not put them together. Yet the plan 
of a symphony is a finely co-ordinated thing; it is much more highly 
organized than the plan of a novel can ever be; it is more like archi- 
tecture than like literature. A blackboard for the bare skeleton of the 
form, a story that the audience knows, a painting—all these can be 
used to show how music forms itself. Such lectures as I describe 
would create intelligent listeners for whatever public concerts were 
given in the city. This activity should stimulate musical appreciation, 
and quicken the musical life of Cleveland, and in no sense would it 
be a substitute for them. ; 

In connection with these lectures concerts might be given in the 
Museum. The best means of giving a large number of people good 
music would be an organ upon which music by Bach and Handel and 
Cesar Franck, and other great composers could be played. The organ- 
ist, it is hoped, would be invisible; we should try to make the music, 
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and the music only, the object. An occasional string quartet concert 
might supplement the regular recitals. In any event we should try to 
have the same music played several times so that our audiences might 

become familiar with it. And it would be wise to keep out of the 
Museum the atmosphere of the virtuoso. 

These plans, if properly carried out, would make of the Museum a 
place where all the people could join together in a common activity. 
They would become more intimately a part of the institution. They 
would learn what music really is; music would become a sociological 
factor in the city; it would educate the people, and it would help to 
eliminate racial and social distinctions. 

What an inspiring thing it would be to sing with hundreds of 
others in so noble a place! How splendid the setting! Surrounded by 
forms of beauty, the people could make new and delicate music-forms 
go echoing through the great halls. We might make of the art a 
solvent; we should get away from the artificiality that often surrounds 
it; we should learn to love it simply and naturally. 

The war has brought a tremendous awakening to the value of 
music. The world is aghast, and civilization is trembling in the 
balance. There is little solace in material things, but ideals are aglow— 
as they always are when material things fail us. We are turning 
naturally for solace and for inspiration to the most idealistic thing 
we know. “The meaning of song goes deep,” says Carlyle; “Music 
takes us to the edge of the infinite,” he tells us. Let us so use it that 
it will be all these things to us. Let us claim our heritage. Let us no 
longer keep it as an expensive exotic, but make it minister to our real 
needs. 


MAY AND JUNE EXHIBITIONS 


In Gallery IX is shown the very important exhibit of etchings 
by Rembrandt from the J. Pierpont Morgan Collection referred 
to in the April Bulletin. During May these will be hung in 
chronological order, and during June they will be grouped by 
subjects, following the Bartsch catalogue numbers. 

In Gallery X the Fifth Spring Exhibition of The Cleveland 
Society of Artists opened on May 8 and is of unusual interest. 
This is to be followed in June by the joint exhibit of medals by 
Theodore Spicer-Simson and paintings by Henry Caro-Delvaille. 


In Gallery XI the exhibit of etchings loaned by local owners 
is followed for May by the exhibit of The Chicago Society of 
| Etchers, which gives place during June to the work of Rudolph 


Ruzicka, one of the most original of modern wood-engravers. 
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TWO PANELS OF MODERN ENGLISH GLASS 


Into the side windows of Gallery V two panels of stained glass 
have recently been set. These are from the studio of Thomas 
William Camm, of Birmingham, England, and were designed 
by his son and daughter. They were purchased from the Dudley 
P. Allen Fund, and are illustrated on page 50 and page 59. 

The first, designed by Walter Camm, shows Sir Galahad and 
an older knight kneeling in the depths of a forest. Among the 
gnarled trees we have glimpses of birds and little woodland 
animals. In the corner of the foreground is the “welle whiche 
boylled with grete waves.” Near it, Sir Galahad looks along a 
slanting, chequered band of light to the Holy Grail held by an 
angel. The leads between the small pieces of glass run in an 
irregular pattern, not so much dividing as blending, in a rich- 
ness of color, the landscape and the symbols of knighthood. 

The second panel was designed by Florence Camm. It shows 
a larger figure of Sir Galahad in early Gothic armor, kneeling 
on a ground of poppies, while behind him appears a childish 
angel. The knight himself is shown in a gray mantle thrown 
back to reveal armor, equally gray; but in the poppies and 
leaves, the shining helmet, and in the angel’s robe and wings, 
the seven colors catch and hold a veritable glory of light. 

This glass was secured through the kind offices of Mr. Ralph 
Adams Cram, to whom we are further indebted for the note on 
the panels printed below. H. G. 


THE REVIVAL IN STAINED GLASS 
BY RALPH ADAMS CRAM 


The acquisition by the Cleveland Museum of Art of the panels of 
stained glass by Thomas W. Camm of England is a notable and a 
significant event. In the thirteenth century stained glass became one 
of the great arts of the world, ranking with architecture, painting 
and sculpture. It is the one art which was developed de novo by 
Christian civilization, and its monuments, particularly in France, 
were of a singular degree of beauty and nobility. The glass of Chartres 
was probably the most complete and perfect manifestation of this 
noble art. That of Reims was, until three years ago, its closest rival, 
but the glass of Reims is now gone, totally and hopelessly destroyed 
by Teutonic barbarism. 

Achieving its highest point during the thirteenth century, stained 
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glass went through various modifications in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, losing something of the hieratic grandeur, the 
purity of colour, and the solemn and architectonic formalism of the 
earlier period, but acquiring certain elements of a subtlety and charm 
hitherto unknown. By the sixteenth century the whole art had col- 
lapsed in lamentable degeneration and from then down to the latter 
part of the nineteenth century it can only be considered one of the 
lost arts; the thing that took its place being of a wholly different 
principle and nature, and comparable in no respect with the products 
of the great period. 

During the last twenty years an extraordinary revival has taken 
place. This had its inception in England, where one by one great 
masters came forward to restore something of the original purity and 
perfection of the art. Archeological at first and without any particular 
vitality, it gradually began to acquire a new and vivid spirit while 
sacrificing nothing of the restored principles, and at the present 
moment a large number of artists in England are producing work of 
most singular beauty and perfection. 

Amongst these I have no hesitation in placing Mr. Camm as easily 
the first. It is true his work diverges very far from the thirteenth 
century methods, but the underlying principle is still there, and 
added to this is a quality of the best modernism that is unique. 

These samples now installed at Cleveland are, it seems to me, 
amongst the most beautiful products of contemporary art in any 
category whatever. They are indeed almost a new art in that they 
possess certain qualities of personality, subtlety and exquisite crafts- 
manship that have no parallel in the past. Not only has this work 
supreme decorative nature and in its subtlety a distinction of colour 
combinations, but it also seems to have taken over qualities from 
other arts until there is a fineness and a sensitive delicacy that 
possess something of the qualities of cameo-cutting and jewel work. 
This is indeed the perfection of craftsmanship, and art without 
craftsmanship is simply a cheap substitute for the real thing. 

It is a most encouraging sign when a great Museum is prepared to 
recognize an art such as this as co-equal with the other arts, and it is 
merely stating the simple truth to say that for the demonstration of 
the real quality of this art, no examples could be found anywhere in 


the world to-day superior to those the Cleveland Museum has 
acquired from Mr. Camm. 
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ACCESSIONS—LOANS 


OBJECT LENT BY 

Special Exhibition of 172 etchings Chicago Society of Etchers 
Stone pipe, North American Indian Theodore Hamilton 
35 weapons, Philippine Major Harry Hawley 
Glass beaker, American Mrs. Henry Hitchings 
57 sketches and drawings by various artists Mrs. Charles Huard 
220 etchings by Rembrandt J. Picrpont Morgan 
Collection of North American Indian material 

(Educational) Miss Annie Beecher Scoville 
Porcelain bowl, Chinese Mrs. Harry L. Vail 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY—BOOKS 
From J. Arthur MacLean: 


Serafini. Donatello and Michelozzo. 
From Joseph E. Widener: 
Roberts. Pictures in the collection of P. A. B. Widener 


British and modern I’rench schools. 
PAMPHLETS, PHOTOGRAPHS, ETC. 
From John W. Beatty: 
3 pamphlets. 
From Miss Emma Brassington: 
199 numbers of House Beautiful and Country Life in America. 
From Samuel H. Cox: 
1 bookplate, designed by Kenyon Cox. 
From Livingston Fewsmith: 
105 numbers of Harper’s Magazine. 
From Julius A. Schweinfurth: 
8 bookplates, designed by the donor. 
From Mrs. Andrew Squire: 
1 pamphlet. 
From University Press, Cambridge: 
49 pages illustrative of printing. 


NOTES 
Miss Flora Hard has joined the Museum staff and is to have 
charge of the Sales Room at the Main Entrance, where will be 
found catalogues, photographs and postcards of objects in the 
Museum collections. She will also be pleased to give informa- 
tion as to the price of paintings, etchings, etc., in the monthly 
exhibits, which may be for sale. 

The Library welcomes gifts of photographs, postcards and 
lantern-slides of works of art and beautiful scenes. Complete 
sets of the art journals or other first-class magazines are useful, 
as well as odd numbers of illustrated magazines containing 
articles on art subjects. 
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Sir Galahad. Thomas W. Camm 
Designed by Florence Camm. Purchased from Dudley P. Allen Fund 
Exhibited in Gallery V 
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The privileges of membership vary with the 
different classes, but all members are entitled to 
admission to exhibits, lectures, etc. Full particu- 
lars are given in a circular which may be had on 
request. 

ADMISSION 
The Museum is open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
except as follows : 
Wednesday 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday I p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday and 
public holidays. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members and holders of com- 
plimentary tickets. 

Children of school age are admitted free at all 
times, but if under seven years of age must be ac- 
companied by an adult. 

Closed all day on July 4 and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 


The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors in any way that is possible, but their many 
duties make it advisable that appointments for 
conferences or gallery assistance be arranged in 
advance. 


CONFERENCE ROOM 


The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups or organizations discussing art subjects 
or who may wish to study the Museum collec- 
tions. Engagements for such meetings should be 
made well in advance through Miss Underhill. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 

The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the Mu- 
seum, with friends who may desire to help in 
this way. 

WHEEL CHAIRS 
For the convenience of visitors wheel chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an attendant 
is desired, for which service 50 cents an hour is 
charged. 

PUBLICATIONS 
Catalogues, photographs, postcards, bulletins, etc., 
which are for sale may be found at the desk at the 
main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


LUNCH ROOM 


The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to5 p.m. A table 
d’hote lunch is served for 50 cents and afternoon 
tea for 30 cents, with a limited bill of fare of dairy 
dishes, etc., which are served to order. 
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